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Dramatic Sketches, 


Mr. YOUNG. 
[ With a Portrait.} 

Mr. Young’s performance of Leon- 
tins in the Humorous Lieutenant,” 
having added another sprig to the 
wreath of fame which so honourably 
adorns his brows, we have been in- 
duced to present our readers witha 
portrait of him in that character. 

The theatrical throne, which the 
secession of Kemble will shortly ren- 
der vacant can certainly be claimed 
by no performer upon the Stage with 
so much justice as by Mr. Young. 


Gifted by nature with an extraordina-_ 


ry degree of genius, a well-cultivated 
mind, a good person, and an admira- 
ble voice, he has employed these ad- 
vantages so much to his own honour 
and the satisfaction of the town, that 
were the elevation to that enviable 
Station to be decided by ballot ,we are 
convinced his claims would be allowed 
by an immense majority of the thea- 
trical portion of the public, 

Mr Young has frequently been 
termed a copyist of Kemble, but this 
is an objection we can by no means 
allow that he is obnoxious to. In the 
general style of his acting ’tis true 
that a certain similarity to. Kemble’s 
is to be discovered, but nothing can be 
more distant from servile imitation, 
He evidently thinks for himself 3 and 
though his good sense has impelled 
him to model his performances upon 
those of the greatest actor of the age, 


it has also enabled him to render 
those performances as original as they 
are admirable, 

The talents of Mr. Young are of a 
very varied description. He can sus- 
tain with equal excellence characters 
of the most opposite nature. The ten- 
der, the dignified, the impassioned, 
and the heroic, are portrayed by him 
with the utmost truth and fidelity ; 
and though it must be admitted that 
he does not attain to the pre-eminence 
of Kemble in certain characters, yet 
he amply compensates for this by bis 
superior variety and versatility. His 
master-pieces are perhaps his Stran- 
ger, Pierre, Cassius, Jaques, Othello, 
Richard, and Hamlet. The excellence 
of his Richard, was never properly 
allowed; he appeared in the part 
during the KEAN mania which raged 
so furiously a few seasons since, but 
which having now somewhat subsided, 
the pretensions of other actors are 
beginning to be once more felt and 
acknowledged. His Hamlet is per- 
haps a perfect performance ; in many 
scenes we do not hesitate to assign 
him a superiority over Kemble, 

Of his comic efforts we shall say no- 
thing ; atleast, in such characters as 
Oakley Sc. In Leontius he surprised 
us by adisplay of dry humour we had 
not given him credit for being posess- 
ed of. 

In person Mr. Young has nearly 


every requisite for the stage ; bis face 
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is handsome and his vajce the finest 
we ever heard; capable of expressing 
every variety of passion and feeling 
the mind ofman is subject to. In short, 
the grief which must be felt by every 
admirer of Kemble, at the idea of 
losing him for ever, will be materially 
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Young they wili posess a substitute 
of nearly equal excellence, and to 
whom the address of Tu Marcellus eris 
may be made with an assurance of its 
being just and well-merited. 


London Theatres. 


KING’S THEATRE. 


NOVELTIES. 

It is now we believe six years since 
the disputes relative to this Theatre 
first commenced ; and from that pe- 
riod to the present season, they have 
been as numerous, as detrimental to 
the interest of the concern, and as 


annoying to the public, as detruding © 


to the power of the manager, Taylor 
versus Waters has hitherto been the 
order of the day; and it has frequently 
become a matter of surprise to us, 
how ‘the latter, fettered as he was, 
could surmount the difficulties oc- 
‘casioned by the utter state of confu- 
sion to which the opera establishment 
was subject previous to its falling en- 
tirely into his power. Much, however, 
has of late been done to remedy this 
evil; and the good effects of the re- 
cent change are already visible inthe 
judicious arrangements made for the 
present season. 

In a work like the one we offer to 
the public, it will doubtless be expec- 
ted that something more than a bare 
mention should be made of the per- 
formances produced at the King’s 
Theatre, and we willingly enlarge 
upon the subject for various reasons 
which appear to us both powerful 
and advantageous. In the first place 
we do so for the sake of novelty, and 
that our observations will possess this 


charm is evident from the little atten. 
tion which has ever been paid to tho 
representations at this house by all 


periodical critics; which want ofat- — 


tention, with very few exceptions, we 
attribute to a dearth of capacity for 
understanding the nature of the per- 


“lessened by reflecting that in Mr, 


formances, or, the lack of a clean © 


shirt to enable them to appear in good 
company. In the second place, we 
differ materially from those dull fasti- 
dious gentry who prate about the in- 
sipid arrangement of an Italian Opera 
and the licentiousness of a French 
ballet. The censure of such as have 
no soul for music, cannot be consider: 
ed otherwise than complimentary; and 
as to those who affect to be shocked 
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at the display of a well-turned ancle 


or the sight of a pair of silk drawers, — 
we are inclined to consider them in : 
the light of the delicate damsel descri- ~~ 
bed in the present number of the 
Another reason why 
we are favourably inclined towards © 
the amusement of an Opera is, the / 
opportunity it affords of not being 
compelled to curtail what Johnson © 
denominates “ the chief meal of the 


Reflector’. 


day” or, in other words, we cat 
dine before we go. It is partly to this 
circumstance of the performances 
commencing at a later hour, that we 


attribute the great encouragement | 


whieh is given tothe Opera, and the 


equally great desertion of fashionable 


; 
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compiny which has taken place of 
late years, with respect to our nation- 
al Theatres. The Nobility, who for- 
merly countenanced the establish- 
ments of Drury Lane and Covent 
Garden, now generally resort to the 
Opera; the un-titled part of the com- 
munity follow the example of their 
betters, andthe natural consequence 
is that an Opera audience consists of 
the most elegant assemblage of beauty 
and fashion in the universe. We do 
not, however, mean to assert that the 
success of the Opera depends solely 
on the force of fashionable example. 
true it is we go not there to applaud 
the talent ofa writer, nor to admire 
a display of histrionic powers ; but we 
enjoy to its utmost extent, the har- 
mony of exquisite notes, conveyed in 
language made for musical expression; 
and we applaud the talent of the first 
musical performers in the kingdom, 
of which the Orchestra is composed. 

The performance selected for the 
opening ofthe house, was the serious 
opera of *‘ Penelope” ; in which on 
the 11th of January, several new can- 
didates for public approbation ap- 
peared, As we shall hereafter have 
occasion to examine their merits, we 
shall merely introducc them to the no- 
tice of our readers by a slight descrip- 
tion of their respective qualifications ; 
in the order of the dramatis persone. 

Penelope—Madame Camporesi. A 
singer posessing a commanding figure, 
a countenance far from disagreeable, 
and a voice of much compass and 
sweetness. 

Ulysses—Monsieur Crevelli—Tall, 
and well-formed, with a powerful and 
harmonious voice. 

Telemachus——Madame Pasta—An 
areh-looking face with much expres- 


sion; a good vowe and a comely per- 
son, 


Evenor——Monsieur Angrisani— 
tolerable bass voice. 

Arsinoe—Miss Mori—A_ debutante 
possessing youth and beauty; with a 
good figure and a plaintive voice. 


Perimedes, was played by Monsieur. 


Deville; a most droll-looking fellow 
who appeared last season. 

A well-arranged divertisment, called 
“ T/Amour Venge” has been produced 
by Leon, who is now ballet master, 
vice Vestris retreated to the continent. 
With regard to the ballet department, 
on ne nous laisse rien a desirer: that 
bewitching little sylph Madame Leon 
is its chief ornament, —— c’est tout 
dire. On the 25th. Madame Fodor 
re-appeared in Griselda; and Miss 
Hughes made her debut on these 
boards ; Monsieur and Madame Bap- 
tiste also re-appeared in the ballet of 
Henri Quatre”. 


DRURY LANE. 
MRS. ALSOP. 

Our readers may perhaps recollect 
that this lady is a daughter of Mrs. 
Jordan, and made her appearance at 
Covent Garden, last season, in seve- 
ral of her mother’s favourite charac~ 
ters. She, however, was not engaged ; 
her attraction not being sufficiently 
great to encourage the managers to 
grant the high salary she demanded. 
She has now transferred her sphere of 
action to Drury Lane, but, we fear, 
with no greater prospect of success 
than she experienced at the rival thea- 
tre. °*Tis true that some small portion 
of the public, deluded for a time by 
the excessive and incessant puffing of 
the newspapers, may be gulled into a 
belief that ber acting is equal to Mrs. 
Jordan’s, but for. our own parts, we 
confess the resemblance appears to us 
to be extremely slight. We are aware 
that the force of imagination is very 
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great and very surprising; but though 


we have been requested, any time. 


these three weeks, by Messieurs the 


editors ofthe Press, the Chronicle and , 


the Post, to fancy that she is Mrs. 
Jordan risen again from the dead, we 
cannot for the soul of us bring the 
thing to bear; and we do most ear- 
nestly beg and entreat that such ofour 
readers as may never have seen Mrs. 


Jordan, will withhold their belieffrom. 
such a libel upon the talents of that. 


exquisite actress as the assertion that 


Mrs. Alsop’s performances equal, or. 


at all approach to, the excellence of 
her mothér’s. ’Tis true she endea- 


vours to walk in the same track, but. 


the effort is too palpable, the labour is 
too evident ; and the pure unsophisti- 
cated nature which pervaded the act- 
ing of Mrs. Jordan, willbe sought for 
in vain in that of her daughter. Ne- 
vertheless, we would allot to all their 
due portion of praise ; Mrs. Alsop will 
be found very useful as double to Mrs. 
Davison, or as an actress of second- 
rate characters, but, we think, no fur- 
ther. Should she, however, contrary 
to our expectations, rise to higher ho- 
nours, the merit will be entirely due 
to her mental powers, and not to her 
personal beauty, of which she has tru- 
ly “© a most plentiful lack.” 

Since the 6th January, all orders 
have been discontinued at this thea- 
tre, yet the house has been better at- 
tended, and we believe the concern, 
in general, is going on more prosper- 
ously. 


OROONOKO 

Was revived at this theatre on the 
20th Jan. This play we apprehend 
will never be very popular. The in- 
terest it excites is extremely feeble, 
and to the majority of an audience 
this defect is but poorly compensated 
by the occasional beauty of the lan- 


guage. In. the present. revival. those, 
detestable comic scenes, which Sou. 
thern thought fit to.interweave with, 
his main plot, are, not, of course, to, 
be found. The principal iaducement, 
of the managers te bring forward the. 
play was doubtless a wish of exhibiting, 
Mr. Kean as Oroonoko, but his. per. 
formance of the character wili add no. 
thing to. his reputation. That Mr, 
Kean isa man of great genius, and. 
that his acting frequently. displays exe. 
traordinary beauties, tew. will venture. 
to deny; but that it is not disfigured by. 
numberless faults and absurdities as, 
few will venture to affirm. In. 
Oroonoke all his. defects were. glar. 
ingly apparent ; while the beauties he 
discovered were * like angel-visits, 
few and far between.” He, for the 
most part, ranted and whined jn the. 
style of a ubberly school-boy perform. 
ing ina play at the Christmas vacation, 
and was alternately * raving mad or: 
stupidly serene.” The best touchin 
his performance, and, indeed,. nearly: 
the only good point it presented, was 
the scene in which he questioned Imo- 
inda respecting her treatment by the 
Governor; here he was trnly- great, 
and we heartily participate in the war- 
mest panegyrics which his admirers 
have bestowed upon him in this scene. 
Miss Somerville’s Imoinda was ‘very 
good. We recollect few instances of 
such rapid improvement as this young 
lady has exhibited. On her first ap- 
pearance her acting was lamentably 
dofective, bnt the lapse of half a year 
has worked a wond’rous alteration in 
it. Gifted with every personal, and, 
we are willing to believe, every mental 
requisite for success in her professions 
it must be entirely her own fault if she 
do not attain to its highest walks. 
Rae’s Aboan was the best performed 
part in the play. The character has 
nothing iu itself to recommend it par- 
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ticularly to the good-will of the spec- 
tator, but ia the hands of Mr. Rae it 
was rendered highly effective and in- 
teresting. The play, however, drag- 
ged tediously on, and we do not ima- 
gine it will have a run, 


COVENT GARDEN. 
SOLDIER’S DAUGHTER. 

We have already expressed a very 
unfavourable opinion of Miss Q’Neill’s 
comic powers, and baving seen her in 
the Widow Cheerly, our beliefis be- 
come still more confirmed as to her 
utter incapacity to attain to.any emi- 
nenee as a.votary.of Thalia. That 
gaite de ceur, that flow of animal 
spirits so essential to the composition 
ofa comic actress, she is a total stran- 
gerto, and it isas wearisome to witness 
her altempts at humonr, as to be 
compelled to listen to the bad jokes of 
asilly fellow,and laugh at them out of 
mere politeness. Everything she says 
and does is intolerably constrained ; 
she is continually working herself up 
into a foreed gaiety, which after all is 
inexpressibly unbecoming. She re- 
citesthe part just as asensible woman 
would read it to a social evening 
party, but what maybe very pleasing 
in private life will by no means do for 
thé Stage; and of this, or we are 
much mistaken, Miss will 
shortly be convinced by the di- 
minution in the number of her au- 
ditors. The injury which every 
fresh appearance she makes in co- 
medy does to her reputation, it re- 


quires the performance of at least. 


three new tragic parts to repair.— 
Who are her advisers? They are her 
most fatal enemies, 


THE HUMOROUS LIEUTENANT. 
It is a convincing proof of tbe hol- 
lowness and insincerity of the haran- 
gues we hear from certain gentlemen 


upon their admiration of the ancieat 
dramatists, that of the plays of Beau-~ 
mont and Fletcher which fill fourteen: 
large volumes, and are im many respects. 
worthy of being placed on the same 
sbelf with those of Shakspeare, scaree-. 
ly even the names of six are general-. 
ly known, Eulogised in former days: 
beyond their merits, they are now still 
more unjustly neglected ; yet there are: 
scarcely any of them which would not 

not repay the little labour necessary. 
to adopt them to the modern stage, 

‘© The Humorous Lieutenant,” though: 
not one of their best, is still an admi, 

rable. play, and on the taste which 

suggested its revival at Covent Gare 

den we are inclined to lavish much 
warmer praise than on the skill which. 
has been displayed in the alterations. 
it has undergone; they are in every; 
instance the reverse of improvements, 

but our remarks upon this point we 

shall reserve till next month, when: 
the publication of the play in its al- 

terc? state shall have enabled us to. 
compare its merits with those of the 

original more attentively and. satis- 

factorily. 

The first performance of this revi- 
val took place on the 18th Jan. when 
the part of Celia was personated by a. 
Mrs. Morton; but so little flattering 
was. the reception she experienced, 
that she refused to repeat it, and the 


- second performance was consequently 


delayed until the 24th Jan. in order 
to enable Mrs, Faucit to study the 
character. Upon the justice of the 
sentence which banished Mrs. Morton 
from the Stage we are not qualified 
to offer an opinion, as we were un- 
able to attend the theatre on the even- 
ing she made her appearance; but 
her incapacity appears to be pretty. 
generally admitted by those who 
were present. Be this as it may, her 
discomfiture was a fortunate event 
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for Mrs. Faucit, since it has put her 
in possession of a part which she per- 
forms with more ability than any 
of those she has previously appeared 
in. Her appearance, however, is 
@omewbat matronly, somewhat ‘ de- 
clined into the vale of years—yet 
that’s not much,”—The part of the 
Lieutenant has been materially cur- 
tailed, but we regret this the less, 
since Liston’s performance of the 
character is little short of a total 
failure ; his humour flourishes in the 
atmosphere of ‘Tooley Street and 
Norton Falgate, but is quiie out of 
its element in Greece, amongst wars 
and warriors, helmets and javelins.— 
Young’s Leontius is beyond all praise ; 
the shrewd, honest, merry old soldier 
is given to the life; we doubt whe- 
ther the part had ever before so efli- 
cient a represcutative. Demetrius 
fell to the lot of Mr. Macready, but 
for what reason, while C. Kemble 
belongs to the company, we are quite 
at a loss to guess. Mr. Macready’s 
personation of the Prince was “ piti- 
ful, "twas wond’rous pitiful.’ This 
gentleman has been raised to so ex- 
treme an elevation by his flatterers, 
that we fear his fall will be as violent 
as sudden ; his countenance is a mere 
blank, the perfect representative of 
nothing. In its altered state the 
play consists of three acts, each of 
which is terminated by a chorus ; two 
new characters, a male and female, 
are also introduced. Miss Stephens, 
who played the lady, was as delightful 
as usual; and Mr. Sinclair, who 
personated the gentleman, looked as 
captivating as ever, being, in addition 
to his customary attractions, attired 
in most dashing satin petticoats, and 
a becoming turban to correspond. 
The alteration, we Jearn, is by Mr. 
Reynolds. 


THE RAVENS. 

On the 28th January a new melo- 
drama was produced at this house, un- 
der the title of ** The Ravens ; or The 
force of Conscience.” Our readers 
will probably anticipate that it is 
founded upon the well-known story of 
the Greek poet, Ibicus, we think, who, 
it is said, being attacked by mur- 
derers, addressed himself to a flock 
of cranes flying over at the time, and 
intreated them to bear witness against 
his assassins, which, mirabile dictu, 
actually was accomplished, one of the 
said murderers being afterwards so 
conscience-stricken by the  re-ap- 


pearance of these birds, that in the. 


agitation of the moment he divulged 
their guilt. 

The piece is as good as the common 
run of such things, and will! doubtless 
meet with some success. We chiefly 
vbject to the appellation new which 


the Managers have applied it, since’ 


the incidents are as hacknied as can 
well be imagined. Had we never 
heard of * Bondy Forest,” and others 
ofthe same cast, we might probably 
have felt much interested by ‘ The 
Ravens,” but seeing what we have 
seen, it excited but a very feeble sen- 
sation in our minds. It nevertheless 
is a pleasing little thing, and affords 
a welcome relief from the tiresome 
repetitions of the Pantomime. 

Of course it is a translation from the 
French. Les Corbeauz accusateurs ; 
ou, la Foret de Sercotte, from whence 
it is taken, is the production of M. M. 
Caigniez and Servan, and was brought 
outat the Theatre de la Porte Saint- 
Martin on the 17th December last, 
with some excellent music by Piccini. 
The French piece is in three acts, but 
the translation is compressed into two, 
agreat improvement. The incidents, 
however, have undergone no altera- 
tion, and the original characters, 
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newly christened, are all retained. 
At Paris its reception was unfavour- 
able; on the fall of the curtain the 
hisses were extremely numerous, and 
the contest between the ayes and noes 
arose to sucha height, that the parties 
actually came to blows. 

In London it has been rather more 
fortunate, though even here it cannot 
possibly meet with a very lengthened 
existence. The first act is exceed 
ingly heavy, and the tedium excited 
by the sentimentalily of several of the 
characters foreboded a disastrous re- 
sult. However, as the business ofthe 
Fiece advanced, the interest was 
greatly heightened, and at the fall ofthe 
curtain the opinion expressed by the 
audience was decidediy in favour of 
its repetition. The plot derived but 
little assistance from the dialogue, 
which never rose above mediocrity. 
From several specimens of rié which 
occured, we are led to suspect that 
Mr. Isaac Pocock is the father of this 
bantling. A bustling fellow, whose 
over-much haste always retards him, 
is saidto flutter and stick like a fly 
in treacle ;’ and a peasant who, 
on his way to be married, takes a knife 
from his pocket, is advised to leave it 
behind him, because ‘** knives always 
cut love.” The performers displayed 
no extraordinary ability, for which, 


indeed, their parts afforded them_ 


little opportunity. Emery, Terry, 
and Miss Booth, who are all so ex- 
cellent in comic parts, were destined 
to sermonize and speechify through 
three very middiing serious charac- 
ters, and the othcr performers were 
but little more fortunate. The 
scenery was very pretty and appro- 
priate. The first act concluded with 
the usual exhibition of a Fete 
Champetre, in which the Dennetts 
performed a Castanet Dance, but not 
with their customary excellence; it 


was rather a clumsy aud inelegant 
exhibition. | 


MR, H. JOHNSTON, 

We last month promised our 
readers, and fully intended, to speak 
at some length of this gentleman, in 
our present number; but as he has 
not repeated his performance of Sir 
Pertinax, we are constrained to 
postpone our remarks until a future 
opportunity. 


MINOR THEATRES. 
CIRCUS. 

This theatre closed on the 22d of 
January, with an Address from Mr. 
T. Dibdin, the proprietor. ‘The sea- 
son has been eminently successful, 
and no one who has witnessed the 
performances here since Mr. Dibdin 
assumed the management, will deny 
that this success has been well de- 
served, 


SANS PAREIL. 
This house is worthy of its name, 
since of all the theatres in London, 
it can claim the praise of being the 
prettiest. The decorations and em- 
bellishments are all new and in the 
best taste, and the tout ensemble must 
be allowed by every one to be uncom- 
monly pleasing. The pieces produced, 
and the actors in those pieces, are of 
similar merit; and from the crowded 
audiences which are nightly assem- 
bled, we imagine the proprietor must 
be rapidly accumulating a fortune. 
His success is almost wholly to be at- 
tributed to the versatile talents of his 
daughter, who, both as an author and 
an actress, evinces remarkable ability. 
In the burletta of the “ Old Oak 
Chest,” which is now performing here, 
she is seen to great advantage in each 
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of these capacities. The Pantomime 
is far more laughable than either of 
those at the regular theatres. The 
Clown of Jones is not surpassed in 
drollery even by Grimaldi’s. He is 
the most amusing fellow we have seen 
for some time past; the quintessence 


of trick, roguery, and grimace. 


REGENCY. 

This elegant little theatre is really 
& great convenience to those inhabi- 
tants of Mary-le-bone who are thea- 
trically disposed, and whose distance 


from the scene of action at the ‘great 


theatres renders a trip thither a-séri- 
ous undertaking. The performances 
continue to be conducted with taste 
and spirit, and the patronage they 
have received has been commensurate 
with their desert. The acting of Mr. 
Beverley, the proprietor, is of a very 
superior description to that which is 
generally seen at Minor Theatres, and 
most of the other performers rise 
far above mediocrity. We are sorry 
we have no room to particularize their 
merits this month. 


Review of Rooks, 


Hesterkan ; or, The Assassin of the 
Mountain. A Melo-Drama, In 3 
acts, Translated from the French 
by Mr. John Kerr. Arranged for 
representation by Mr. Henry Osler. 
London. Printed for Mr. H. Osler, 
74, Ossulton Street, Somers Town. 
Svo. 1816. Is. 6d. 


Another importation from Paris! 
Really, inordinate as is the cupidity of 
the public for these things, we sttspect 
the supply is so excessive that ** sur- 
feiting, the appetite will sicken, and so 
die.” Messrs. Osler and Kerr appear 
resolved to emulate what Mr. Lamb 
terms the “ noble practice” of the 
dramatists of the older time, * and 
have accordingly clubbed their wits to- 
wardsthe production of the piece be- 
fore us. We aro of opinion that they 
might have been better employed; and 
are not a little curious to know why, 


* Specimens of the Dramatic Poets— 
Preface, 


if they were bent upon translating a 
piece from the French, they should 
have made choice of so poor an origi- 
nal. It is taken from a Melo-Drame 
called * Histerkan ; ow, Le Vieux de 
la Montagne,” played, we belive, at 
the Theatre de la Porte St* 
Martin. The translation is through- 
out by far too literal, and is disfigured 
by various grammatical blunders, 
which we should willingly have laid to 
the printer’s account, did nut their 
frequent occurrence forbid us to in- 
dulge in such a supposition. 

To such readers, however,as have 
a relish for these things, “‘ Histerkan” 
will at least serve to while away half 
an hour pleasantly, if not profitably. 
Were it produced upon the Stage, it 
would admit of the utmost splendour 
of scenery and spectucle ; it coneludes 
with a most charming conflagration, 
and the stage-direction for the final 
picture” occupies noiess than twa 
pages. 
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Miscellaneous Articles. 


THE REFLECTOR—No. II. 


“ Tt costs no labour, and needs no intellect 
to pronounce the words ‘foolish’, ‘ stapid,’ 
‘dull’, ‘ odious’, ‘ ridiculous’. 

The weakest or most uncultivated mind may 
therefore gratify its vanity, laziness, and ma. 
lice all at once, bya prompt application of 
vague condemaatory words, where a wise and 
liberal man would not feel himself warranted 
to pronounce without the most deliberate con- 
sideration, and where such consideration might 
perhaps terminate in applause”. 


Foster’s Essays. 


Self-Love is a feeling common to all 
of us, and there is no instance in 
which it is displayed more strongly 
than in the rigour and severity with 
which we scrutinize and condemn the 
characters, manners, and pursuits of 
our neighbours. When a man care- 
fully points out the imperfections of 
others, it is natural to suppose that he 
is, in his own opinion at least, com- 
paratively perfect ; as we should infer 
that he who animadverts on the per- 
sonal deformities of another, must be 
on tolerable good terms with himself. 

To find fault is gratifying to our 
self-love in two ways. If we imagine 
ourselves more perfect than others, 
it is delightful to point out our su- 
periority ; and if we have acciden- 
tally discovered any family failings, 
it is equally pleasing to be enabled to 
shew that others are blamable also. 
If your self-love can induce you to 
believe that the qualities you possess 
are all good ones, it consequently will 
also persuade you, that qualities of an 
opposite description are vices. If it 
can teach you that your decisions are 
always right, you will imagine that 
those who think differently are always 
wrong. 

When you differ in opinion from 

Vol. I, 


a person, each has an equal chance 
of being in the right ; perhaps your 
ideas upon the subject have been the 
result of long consideration, and are 
adopted to the best of your judgment ; 
but so probably are his, and who is to 
determine which judgment is most to 
be depended on? His character differs 
from yours, and you therefore modest- 
ly determine that he must be wrong; 
his religious principles are perhaps 
more strict, you therefore declare him 
a puritanical methodist ; his politics 
differ from yours, and you brand him 
with the title of jacobin ; his manners 
are more reserved, and his conversa- 
tion less conciliating, and youcall him 
a misanthrope who speaks well of no 
one: and surely this is tacitly declar- 
ing to the world, that in your charac- 
ter is to be found the preper standard 
for morals, politics, and manners. 
Our disapprobation of others ap- 
pears,therefore, commonly to originate 
in the conviction of our own superio- 
rity. They differ from us, and we are 
therefore perfectly assured that they 
differ from every thing right and 
reasonable; and thus self-love is 
always ready to turn the balance of 
comparative excellence in favour of 
ourselves. Perhaps you will argue, in 
defence of your repugnance to some 
particular person, that many are of 
your opinion, and that he is disliked 
by the generality of mankind: but 
this argument is by no means conclu- 
sive ; all will allow that there are more 
indifferent characters in the world 
than good ones; and if we admit that 
self-love causes men only to approve 
of those who resemble themselves, it 
is evident that the indifferent charac- 
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ter will be idolized by the many, while 
the worth of the good,one will only be 
appreciated and valued by the few. 
It is therefore no great compliment to 
a man to say that every one speaks 
well of him. 

It is not the man of literary acquire- 
ments and unobtruding benevolence 
who will please the popular taste, and 
find admirers in the multitude ; he 
must be sought, he must be known, 
ere his worth can be apparent; he is 
a man of Deeds not Words ; under an 
unprepossessing exterior he carries 
the sterling ore of an honest heart ; 
and he does good actions, without 
taking pains to publish that he is 
doing them. On_ the contrary, 
the Idol of the world lives with his 
popularity always in view; and per- 
haps those who talk most and do least 
are the persons who generally secure 
the applause of the million. 

Men who are aware of the narrow 
limits of their own benevolence, are 
glad to attribute all appearance of 
superior ge dness to hypocrisy :— 
They are always ready to find fault 
with some eccentricity, orto condemn 
some expression which may have 
offended them. The object of their 
dislike may perhaps speak his mind 
toofreely, or he may not take sufficient 
care to round his perieds, according 
to the established rules of society: 
his observations may sometimes be 
tinctured with sarcasm, or even ill- 
wature: This is a failing, and a great 
one, and can only be tolerated when 
practical good is made to compensate 
for verbal evil: When a man does 
good actions, without looking forward 
to a compensation; when he disre- 
gards putting himselfto inconvenience 
or expence to oblige a friend; and 
when his hand and beart are ready 
to benefit the poor as far as his means 
will allow him, then, andthen only, he 


may be permitted to say what he plea- 
ses. Ll-natured speeches are of little 
consequence, when they are counter. 
balanced by good-natured actions, 
It is certainly to be lamented, that in 
a character possessing so much light, 
any shade should be found ; but there 


are spots on the sun. Most men are 


ready to accommodate their friends 
by doing that which costs them 
neither trouble nor expence; But 
how few are there who would part 
with their money, undertake ajourney, 
or put themselves out of their way for 
the sake of another person! When a 
man does deeds like these, who would 
quarrel with him because his diction 
displeases us?—When good actions 
are done, it is ill-judged to cavil at the 
manner of doing them; but even self 
love must be aware that such actions 
have never been done by him, and 
he is therefore willing to believe that 
those who do them are actuated by 
some hidden equivocal motive. When 
a person is aware that he possesses 
any defect of mind or disposition, he 
always shows great tenderness for 
similar defects in others, or rather 
appears determined to convince the 
world that they are no defects at all. 
Also, he who labours under any bodily 
deformity, generally passes over defor- 
mities of the same kind with a sort of 
involuntary fellow-feeling. But if he 
meets with a mortal blessed with 
beauty which he has not, he often 
makes that beauty a handle for his 
sarcastic observations. A fair lady 
troubled with a superabundant ex- 
panse of ancle, always imagines 
mischief in a pretty foot and short 
petticoats; declaring that ‘* Miss 
Priggins’s foot is certainly small, but 
then she knows it, and that spoils all ; 
you know mama she takes care to show 
it.” To which mama replies, in a tone 
unsoftened with the milk of human 
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kindness,— Yes, my love, her dress 
is shamefully short; adaughter of mine 
shall never do so; Lactually saw above 
her ancle in thelast high wind!” And 
perhaps this delicate damsel, whose 
{eet are so carefully screened from the 
gaze of all male beholders, uncovers 
her neck, until it looks like a meat- 
market, because she has been told she 
has a fine fall of the shoulders. Thus, 
in these hard times, though she uses a 
yard more than other people at the 
tail of her gown, she makes up for it 
by curtailing its body. 

It self-love would induce us to scru- 
tinize our own characters, and amend 
our faults, that we might excel other 
people, it would be far better for our- 
selves and others ; but on the contrary 
it makes us view our own actions in 
the most favourable light, and renders 
us blind to our imperfections; it 
makes us avoid those whom we ought 
to emulate, while it teaches us to ad- 
mire those who are no better than 
ourselves. 

I have heard of an old gentleman, 
who took a fancy to a person, merely 
because he was his namesake, and 
even went so far as to leave him his 
fortune. Shakspeare says ** That 
which we call a Rose, by any other 
name would smell as sw+et.” But no 
doubt the old gentleman was fully 
persuaded, that with his name all his 


virtues were incorporated ;-and with-- 


out hisname no one could be deserving 
of his acres. 

If then “ a name, which is no part 
of us,” can be so much venerated by 
self-love, no wonder that our thoughts 
and opinions are so dear to us. No 
wonder that we admire and reverence 
those who think as we do, er that we 
despise and condemn those who differ 
from us, and presume to have an 
Opinion of their own. 

THOMAS. 


-no explanation; but for t 


THEATRICAL BORES 

To the Editor of the British Stage. 

SIR, 

Mr. Beresford, in his “ Miseries of 
Human Life,” has not forgotten to in- 
clude the miseries of Theatres; but 
not being, as I suppose, a frequent 
visitor of those places, his chapter 
upon this subject is the most meagre 
and imperfect in the whole volume. 
To supply in some degree his deficien- 
cies, I have from time to time noted 
down certain of these mischances, ded 

—— queque ipse miserrima vidi} 
“ Et quorum pars magna fui.” ; 

A few of my memoranda I herewith 
transmit you, and beg you will print 
them in your next number. They 
have at least the merit of not having 
been taken from report or hearsay, 
but are true pictures of what has 
really and bona fide occurred to your 
humble servant, 

DISMAL, 


‘ 


Jan. 15, 1817. 


Going to the theatre with two fe- 
males on a crowded night, without 
having secured places; not able to 
obtain seats in tbe Dress Circle, and 
consequently compelled to ascend to 
the First, where the ears of your com- 
panions are regaled the whole evening 


‘ 


*This word, [should needs 

1e sake of 
any one who may chance to be so la- 
mentably ignorant as not to be able to 
eomprehend it, I shail give the an- 
nexed definition Any thing or per- 
son remarkably tedious, troublesome, 
irksome, and ananoying.’—The fol- 
luwing may serve as an example—A 
certain barrister, who has sanguine 
expectations of becoming a Member of 
Parliament, lately observed to a 
friend—* Tis true I am _ pretty well 
accustomed to publie speaking, but I 
doubt whether I have calibre enough 
for the House.”—** Oh! never fear ;” 
rejoined his friend, “ you may depend 
upon it they'll find you of suflicient 
bore.” 
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with the delectable conversation car- 
ried on between the ladies and those 
Yahoos called Lobby-loungers. 


Miss O'Neill in a comic character. 


Messrs. Pope, Raymond, Powell, 
Egerton, and Decamp, and Mrs. 
Bartley in any characters. 


Sitting ona stool, in a Dress-box at 
Drury Lane, between two fellows, 
who having taken possession of the 
chairs on each side of you, are con- 
tinually boring you by carrying on 
their conversation across you.— 

N. B. Breaths very unsavoury. 


Missing your way while conducting 
a party of females out of the theatre, 
and suddenly finding yourselves press- 
ed by the crowd in the niidst of one of 
the saloons. 


Going to see a favourite actress in 
an interesting character, and imme- 
diately on your entrance having your 
opera-glass borrowed by some pretty 
woman, who indicates no intention 
of parting with it till the conclusion of 
the play, and your politeness not suf- 
fering you to ask her for it.— 

N.B. So short-sighted, that with- 
out the aid of the said glass you are 
unable to distinguish Miss O'Neill 
from Incledon. 


That most detestable of all stage- 
nuisances—A Danee of Indians. 


Going to the theatre with some chil- 
dren, on the first night of the Christ- 
mas Holidays, to witness the produc- 
tion of the Pantomime, with all its 
unfortunate seene-stickings and mis- 
chances ; ‘to say nothing of the insuf- 
ferable torture of previously endur- 
ing the representation of that vile ex- 


tract from the ** Newgate Calendar’?— 
George Barnivell. 

Going with some friends from the 
country to see Kemble as Coriolanus ; 
and about half-past-six being astound. 
ed by the entrance of a rascally fellow 
from one of the stage-doors, with a 
face like that of the varlet who “ drew 
Priam’s curtain ;” and who, after va- 
rious rueful grimaces, states that Mr, 
Kemble has suddenly fallen sick, but 
that Mr. Claremont has kindly under- 
taken to read the part, and hopes for 
the usual indulgence, &c. 


In the midst of a song from Miss 
Stephens, being annoyed by the quar- 
rel of two scoundrels about a place. 
The delicious notes of the singer be- 
ing entirely drowned by the “Sir, 
youlie!” and “ Sir, ’tis false !”? of the 
contending gentlemen. 


The period which elapses while 
those who wish to encore a song, and 
those who oppose it, are battling to- 
gether, and neither side appearing like- 
ly to gainthevictory. To mend themat- 
ter having a racking head-ache, butun- 
able to quit the theatre, being tied for 
the evening to the apron-string of 
an old tabby, whom you _ heartily 
detest, but whom you are com- 
pelled to be yery gttentive to, un- 
der pain of being cut out of her will. 

Going to the theatre with a party of 
country-cousins. (Verbum sat.) 


Sitting next a fellaw, who, in the 
most interesting scenes of the play, 
pesters you with his observations 
upon Cheekspur, Hotway, and the 
Jarman writers ; and who gratuitous- 
ly assures you that he is a great ad- 
mirer of the pas seul danced in the 
** Broken Sword” by the three Miss 
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Dennetts ; with other remarks, equal- 
ly profound and original, 


Going to see the first performance 
of a new piece, in company with the 
author’s wife and family. The burn- 
ing sensations of shame and vexation 
you experience at being compelled to 
applaud what in your private opinion 
is the most execrable trash ever wit- 
nessed. 


After having purchased an admis- 
sion-ticket to one of the theatres, at 
avery high price, being gratitied by 
the production of a melo-drame, which 
takes, and has a run of about fifty 
nights, during the whole of which 
time your free-admission is of course 
a mere dead-letter. 


Finding yourself with two or three 
females, Gn a wet night, under the 
Portico of Covent Garden Theatre. 

N. B. Full-dressed, and no coach! 


MEMORANDA DRAMATICA, 
To the Editor of the British Stage. 


Sir—I see you have promised in 
your Prospectus that your new work 
shall consist entirely of original mat- 
ter, and I trust you will adhere 
to that promise. By this, however, 
you of course cannot intend to ex- 
clude from your pages, curious ex- 
tracts trom scarce works, more 
particularly, £ should presume, from 
ihe nature of your publication, such 
as tend to throw any light upon dra- 
matic history. Under this impression, 
{ send you the following letter, by 
“an old stager,”? which lies hidden 
amongst a quantity of temporary rub- 
bish in the “Gentleman’s Magazine.’’* 


* For 1745.—Vol. XV. 


It aflords some very interesting anee- 
aotes and information respecting the 
characters and manners of several of 
our most celebrated dramatists, and [ 
therefore feel assured that you will 
not refuse to insert it in the columns 
of Tue Britisa Stace. 
Ivan. 


* Though misfortunes, joined with 
my own choice, have greatly abated 
the taste I once had for poetry, (alas! 
*tis now full sixty years since L bade 
adieu tothe Muses,) yet let me profess 
(vanily being a little pardonable in 
what Will. Davenant calls a talkative 
old age,) that the wits and poets usu- 
ally esteemed ine a notable young fel- 
Jjow, Lam now in my 87th year, and 
though my memory fails as to the 
things of yesterday, yet I remember 
the bards and theatres of Charles the 
Second’s reign, as well as you can 
recoilect anything concerning the pre- 
sent poets or theatres. 

L remember plain Jonn Drypen, 
before he paid his court with success 
to the great, in one uniform clothing 
of Norwich drugget. I have eaten 
tarts with him and Madam Reeve*at 
the Mulberry Garden, when our au- 
thor advanced to a sword and Cha- 
drcux wig.t Posterity is absolutely 
mistaken as to that great man; though 
forced to be a satirist, he was the 
mildest creature breathing, and the 
readiest to help the young and deser- 


ving. Though his comedies are hor- 


ribly full of dowble entendres, yet twas 
owing toa false compliance with the 
taste of a dissolute age ; he was in 


* An actress, who was Dryden’s 
mistress, and the original performer 
of Amaryllis in the *‘ Rehearsal”. 


+ This was probably the wig that 
Swift has ridiculed in “The Battle of 
the Books”. 
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company the modestest man that ever 
conversed. 

Master Erxanan Settie, the City- 
poet, Lknew, with his short-cut beard 
and satin cap. He ran awayfrom Ox- 
ford with the players, as Otway did 
the same year, 1674. You'll be glad 
to know any trifling circumstance Con- 
eerning Otway. His person was of 
the middle size, about 5 feet 7 inches 
in height, inclinable to fatness; he 
had a thoughtful speaking eye, and 
that was all. He gave himself up to 
early drinking, and like the unhappy 
wits of that age passed his days be- 
tween rioting and fasting, ranting 
jollity, and abject penitence; ca- 
rousing one day with Lord Pi—th, and 
then starving a month, in low com- 
pany, atan ale-house on Tower-hill. 

Poor Nar. Lee (I cannot think of 
him without tears) had great merit. 
Tn the poetic sense he had at intervals 
inspiration itself, but lived an outra- 
geous boisterous life, like his brethren. 
He was a well-looking man, and hada 
becoming head of hair. A picture 
of him I never saw.* He was so 
esteemed and beloved that before his 
misfortune we called him honest Nat, 
and afterwards poor Nat. 

SHapWELL, in conversation, was a 
brute. 

Many a cup of metheglin have I 
drank with little starched Jouwny 
Crowne. We called him so from the 
stiff unallerable primness of his long 
cravat. 

But this is all the pure digression 
of old age. £ will now speak of the 
first acting of ‘ Love ala mode,” by 


#An original portrait of the poet is 
nevertheless in the possession of Mr 
Kemble, an engraving trom which 
was given inthe “ Monthly Mirror” 
for February, 1802. It corroborates the 
yemark of the writer as to Lee’s be- 
¢oming head of hair, 
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His Majesty’s Servants, at the Thea. 
tre Royal, which made its appearance 
with extraordinary lustre. Divesting 
myself of the old man, I solemnly 
declare that you have seen no such 
acting, no, notin any degree, since, 
The players were then (1673) on a 


Court establishment ; 17 men ands 


women. But Lam out of my province 
on this head. to be hoped that 
Mr. Cibber will give us an history of 
the Stage from Shakspeare’s time, 
or at least from the Restoration till 
the period when his own begins, 
(1690.) If any traditionary accounts 
remain, he is the only man living that 
can inform you. If he should die 
without composing such a work, the 
loss to the belles lettres would be 
irreparable. 

Old Bowman, I think, is no more, 
to the infinite regret of the curious 
and ingenious this particular. 
Others wil drop off daily, except Mr. 
Cibber takes down what they remem- 
ber, and delivers it to posterity. 
That admirable and wortby person 
Mrs. Bracegirdle must recollect many 
circumstances, which  greally 
hoped she will commit to paper. Tea 
years hence, any history of the Stage 
in the above-mentioned manner will 
be impracticable ; forty years ago no- 
thingmight have been performed more 
easily. 

As Mr. Cibber is the only person 
furnished with materials for this de- 
lightful and ingenious work, so is he 
alone the proper person for stage-cri- 
ticisms and observations. Something 
might be interspersed concerning the 
famous stage-poets of Charles the 2d’s 
time, of whom at present we hardly 
knowasyllable. In short, Mr. Cibber’s 
book* has given the public exceed 


* Colley Cibber’s “ Apology for his 
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ingly great pleasure, His characters 
of the actors are as strongly marked, 
aud as precisely individuated as can 
be conceived. How the play-houses 
stood from the Restoration till the year 
4679, Tcannot say. The King’s Thea- 
tre hada manifest advantage over the 
Duke’s all along, till their union in 
1584. 

The players probably may have by 
them written parts, with the actors’ 
names allixed, from the year 1650 to 
1670, which will greatly inform us of 
the state of the stage at its most curi- 
ous period ; the printed plays afford 
us little or no light. Be that asit will, 
the Stage in the year 1670 arrived at 
the zenith of its glory. From that 
time, to the union of the two compa- 
nies, I have framed as accurate a list 
of actors and actresses as came within 
my varruw compass of knowledge.” * 

W. 


PLAY-HOUSE REVELS; or, A 
PEEP into the GREEN-ROOM. 


(Concluded from p. 16.) 


Mr. Watuack. 
Alas, why gnaw you so your nether 
lip? 
Some bloody passion shakes your very 
frame. 
Othello, Act V. Scene ii. 


Urban, ina note, sub- 
JOmed to this letter, solicited his cor- 
respondent to favour him with the 
fast alluded to, but it does not appear 
from the subsequent numbers of the 


magazine, that his request was ever 
complied with, 


Miss Marriews. 
—— Were her eyes in heaven 
They’d through the airy region stream 
so bright, 
That birds would sing, and think it 
were not night. 
Romeo and Juliet, Act 11. Scene ii. 


Mr. Pops. 

I have ever observed that your 
grave-lookers are the dullest of men. 
Your gravest bird is an owl, and your 
gravest beast is an ass. 

Rehearsal, Act I. Scene i. 


Miss Ketty. 
—— The all-secing sun 
Ne’er saw her match, since first the 
world begun. 
Romeo and Juliet, Act 1. Scene ii. 


Mr. 

He who would appear excellent in 
every thing, will be found truly so in 
nothing; as the eye by taking in a 
number of objects, sees each particu- 
lar less plainly. 

Wycherly’s Remains, 1728, p. 20 


Mr. Brauam 
Nullum tetigit quod non ornavit 
Johnson. 


Mrs. Marpyn. 
What an eye she has! methinks it 
sounds a parley of provocation; and 


’ when she speaks ’tis an alarm to love. 


She is, indeed, a most exquisite lady, 
and, Vil warrant her, full of game. 
Othello, Act II. Scene iii. 


Miss O'NEILL. 
— A maid 
That paragons description and wild 
fame 
One that excels the quirks of blazon- 
ing pens, 


an 
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And in th’ essential vesture of creation, 
Does bear all excellency. 
Othello, Act IL. Scene 1. 


Mr. Decanme. 
By Chesu, he is anass, asin the orld: 
I will verify as much in his peard: he 
has no more directions in the true dis- 
cipline of the Stage, lock you, Lian bas 
a puppy-dog. 
Henry Vth, Act ILL. Scene ii. 


Miss Boyce. 
Instead of love-enliven’d cheeks, 
Of sunny features, and of ardent eyes, 
With glowing rapture bright, dark 
looks succeed, 
Suffus’dand glaringwith untender fire. 


Miss STEPHENS. 
How she sings! Who could deny her 
love? 
Oh, 1 could dwell upon that tongue 
for ever! 
Humorous Lieutenant, Act I. Scenei. 


Mr. C. 

—— Charles is a pruper man; 
He hatha personand a smooth dispose, 
Fram’d to make women false. 

Othello, Act ¥. Scene iii. 


Mr. Bakrymore. 

This fellow should be a brazier by 
his face, for, o? my conscienee, twenty 
of the dog-days now reign in’s nose; 
all that stand about him are under the 
line, they need no other penance. 

Henry Villth. Act V. Scene iii. 


Clement’s Tun. DANGLE JUN. 


SHAKSPEARIAN COMMENTS 
EXTRAORDINARY. 


(Concluded, from p. 18.) 


“ You have no children, butchers! if 
you had, 


a 


“ The thought of them would have’ 


stirr’d up remorse.” 
3rd Part Henry VI. y. 5, 


This speech, addressed by Margaret 
to Closter and the rest, upon their 
stabbing her son, Prince Edward, at 
Tewkesbury, has hitherto been point- 
in the manner above, and by that 
means bas been wholly misunderstood. 
It has been imagined that the Queen 
meant to say—* Butchers, ve have no 
children,” but I am of a quite contra- 
ry opinion. I propose to expunge the 
comma after “children,” which will 
render the sense of the passage much 
clearer ; the Queen will then very na- 
turally say—* You have no children 
who are butchers! if you had” &c.— 
meaning thereby, that had any of their 
children been brought up to that 
bloody trade, they would have been 
tov much shocked by reflecting on the 
cruelties of the slaughter-house, ever 
to be guilty of similar enormities them- 
selves.—A tasteless fellow, to whom, 
in conlidence, Limparted this emenda- 
tion, was ill-natured enough to assert 
that my alteration was for the worse ; 
but Tam nevertheless convinced that 
all judicious readers will agree with 
me in thinking it a vast improvement. 


“ Gloster. Upon my life, she finds, 
altho’ I cannot, 

“ Myself to be a marvellous proper 
man. 

“ Pil have my chambers lin’d with 
looking-glass, 

“ And entertain a score or two of 
tailors, §c.” 

Ricnarp III. ii. |. 


From this passage a very curious 
historical fact may be deduced, which 
no preceding commentator has no- 
ticed. This is, that Gloster was 4 
resident of one of the Inns of Court— 
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«¢ But which of them?” it will be 
asked.—Ay, there’s the rub.—For my 
own part [am of opinion that it was 
Clement’s Inn, because I recollect 
Shallow, in the 2d Part of Henry IV. 
says— He must to the Inns of Court 
shortly: I was once of Clement’s Inn, 
&c.” and in another place-—“ Certain 
she’s old; and had Robin Night-work 
by old Night-work, before I came to 
Clement’s Inn.—This, I confess, is 
but a weak reasor for thinking that 
Gloster’s chambers were in the said 
Inn, but ’tis the best Lam able to offer. 


N. B.—After I had written the above 
profound comment, I discovered, to 
my great surprise and mortification, 
that the passage, as I have quoted it is 
not to be found in Shakspeare’s 
Richard III. but only in Cibber’s 
alteration of that play. This is cer- 
tainly rather unfortunate, but I shall 
nevertheless print my note, as it is by 
far too good to be lost, and the critical 
ingenuity it displays still remains the 
same.) 


“ Brutus. By heaven, I had ruther 
coin my heart, 
“ And drop my blood for drachmas, 
than to wring 
“‘ From the hard hands of peasants 
their vile trash, 
“ By any indirection.” 
_ Juttus Cmsar, iv. 3. 
By the alteration of a single word, 
the beauty. of this passage will be in- 
ealculably increased. For trash read 
cash. It is evident that Brutus is al- 
luding to money, and he, knew too well 
what’s what, to be such a simpleton 
as tocall it, trash. The epithet, “vile” 
is very properly made use of by: him, 
since the cash was to be wrung from 
the hard hands of peasants, whose 
Packet-money generally consists of 
brads, testers, and bawhecs, . 
Vol. I. G 
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N.B. For an explanation of these 
classical appellations the reader is 
referred to the scarce and erudite 
work I have before mentioned, called 
‘‘A Dictionary of the Slang Lan- 


guage.” 


‘“ Prince Henry. For heaven doth 
know, so shall the world perceive, 
That I have turn’d away 
self ; 
“« So will I those that kept me com- 
pany?” 
2d Part Henry IV. v. 5. 
The commentators, puffed up with 
conceit of their learning, have ima- 
gined-that the Prince meant hereby 
to allude to Poins, Bardolph, &c. but 
. any serving-wench about Town could 
have taught them better. Keeping 
company is an expression made use 
of by the lower orders of people, to 
denote an intimacy between a man 
und a woman; as thus—“ Tom Stiles 
keeps company with Poll Figgins, but 
I doubt he don’t mean to do the right 
thing by lier.”—It appears, therefore, 
clear to me that the Prince meant to 
announce his determination to cut, 
or, in other words, exclude from his 
presence, Doll Tearsheet,, 
Quickly, &c. with whom he had sé 
long associated or “‘ kept company.”? © 
« Hamlet.———Am I a coward ? 
© Who calls me villian? breaks -y 


pate across ? 
Plucks off my beard, and blows 
in face ;” 
ii. 2. 
Queen. He’s fat and veaett of 
breath... velo 
Here Hanilet, take my naptin; rub 
thy brows.” +3 


Hamer v. 2. 
From these two passages I infer that 
Hamlet is at present most umperfectly 
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represented upon the Stage, in point 
of personal appearance. Do they not 
evidently prove that the character 
ought to be performed by an actor as 
large as Falstaff, “puffing and blow- 
ing like a blacksmith’s bellows,” and 
provided with a beard of the length 
of Shylock’s? For. how. otherwise 
can. the Queen, with the least pro- 
priety, say that “he’s fat and scant 
of breath ;” or if he appear before the 
audience with a chin as smooth as the 
palm of his hand, is it not mere fool- 
ery, tq ask whether any one dare pull 
him by the beard? I am astonished 
that Mr, Kemble, who is so famed for 
his,attention,to correctness in Stagee 
costume, &c. has never,,thought of 

“* Hamlet. By the Lord, Horatio, 
“* these three years have I taken note 
* of tt ; the age is grown so picked, that 
** the toe of the peasant comes so near 
“the heel of the courtier, he galls 
his kibe.” HaMuxt iv. 5. 
, JL propose a slight alteration in the 
above passage, which it: strikes me 
will be considered a judicious correc- 
tion of a corruption which, some how 
orjother, appears .to have.crept into 
the text. I read it thus—“By the 
Lord Harry!. these three years, &c.” 
There are two considerations to be 
urged in defence of my supposition. 
In the first place 4 should be renem.- 
bered that Hamlet was extremely ad- 
dicted to the use of such oaths, and 
accordingly in another scene we find 
him swearing ‘By St. Patrick, &c.” 
and.in the second place, it will be re- 
collected that he was. naturally of a 
very pious , disposition, and.avould 
therefore scrupulously refrain from 
taking the Lord’s name m,.yain, or in 
other words, swearing ‘By the 
Lord!”—Swearing “By the Lord 
Harry,” is quite a different thing, ‘and 
may be dene with the most perfect in- 


nocence. Whom the said Lord Harry 
may be, I have no means of ascertain. 
ing; but in all probability he issome 
near relation of Old Harry, alias the 
Devil. I find mention made of him in 
a comical tragedy, stuffed full of very 
lamentable mirth, called “ The Poor 
Soldier,” and written by one O’Keefe; 
a production which there can be little 
doubt that Shakspeare had perused, 

The following is the — 7 a. 
lude to :— 

“ Bagatelle. Taisez vil 
‘‘ be my friend, if you 'vil give dis 
“ challenge to Monsieur Patrick. 

“ Darby. Give it me ; by the Lord 
“ Harry, man, he shall have it. 
' © Bagatelle. Ah! by gar, I vil not 
“ trust dat Lord Harry’s man.” 

Poor ii. 2. 

These are all the specimens of my 
Comments which I think proper to 
print at present ; but the publication 
of the whole of them will speedily 
take place, and allay the burning de- 
sire to peruse them, which is doubt- 
less felt by all those whom the works 
of our immortal bard have amused, 
and interested. GROPIUS PLOD. 


REVIEW OF THE PERIODICAL 
PRESS. 
(To be resumed occasionally. ) 

3. THEATRICAL Inquisrror. —Upon 
commencing this series of observations 
on the séveral monthly magazines, I 
was somewhat undecided in what or- 
der to rank them; whether according 
to their ages or ‘their respective de- 
grees of merit, but at length resolved 
to leave the matter entirely to chance. 
Had my choice been determined by 


either ofthe above-mentioned reasons, 


the Theatrical Inquisitor would cer- 
tainly have been one ofthe last I should 
have noticed, since it has been esta- 
blished but a very few years, and, 
judging from the moderate claims its 


‘ 
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possesses to public support, and its 
equally moderate circulation, its fur- 
ther existence will probably be but of 
a very brief duration. 

In its exterior the Theatrical Inqui- 
sitor is a servile imitation of the 
Monthly Mirror; but it is in its ex- 
terior only—corpus sine pectore—the 
wit, fun, and critical sagacity, which 
rendered the Mirror so popular, will 
be sought for to little purpose in the 
soporific pages of the Inquisitor. 

It is not, however, in these respects 
alone that the Inquisitor willbe found 
deficient. In such a work, although 
the critical opinions advanced may be 
entirely destitute of consistency and 
ability, its purchasers have at least a 
right to expect that all facts and oc- 
eurrences relating tothe Drama should 
be faithfully recorded ; yet even this 
has not been effected by the proprie- 
tors ofthe Theatrical Inquisitor, and 
I think I shall satisfactorily shew that 
such is the case—for instance—On the 
4th May, 1815, Mrs. Mountain re- 
tired from the Stage, with a Farewell 
Address, and on the 1st of June fol- 
lowing, Bannister closed his public 
career. Now both of these, it might 
be imagined, were occurrences which 
deserved at least to be put upon re- 
cord, yet not one word about either 
ofthemis to be found in the Jnguisitor. 
Such instances of the grossest care- 
lessness and neglect might be multi- 


plied ad infinitum, but it is wholly un- 


necessary to adduce more— 


* For when one’s proofs are aptly 
chosen, 
“ Two are as valid as two dozen.” 


So much for the value of the J/n- 
quisitor as a record of dramatic events. 
In critical sagacity and consistency 
it has generally kept pace with its 
worth as a chronicle. Its inconsis- 
tency, indeed, is principally owing to 


the incessant changes of conductors 
which it has experienced ; insomuch, 
that of the nine volumes which have 
appeared, not two have been brought 
out under the superintendance of thé 
same editor. Hence also it arises 
that at one time we are informed 
Mathews is “ the vilest buffoon that 
ever disgraced the Stage,”* and at 
another that he is ** an inimitable 
performer ;”+— that we are at one 
moment told that Miss O’Neill’s per- 
formance of comedy is ** one uniform 
piece of excellence,”’t and immediate- 
ly after that “ there is nothing in it 
to excite particular admiration ;”§ 
and so on to the end of the chapter. 

In speaking, however, of a work, 
superintended in such a manner as is 
the Theatrical Inquisitor, it is almost 
impossible to say confidently, or with 
the slightest degree of certainty, 
what is really its character ; for though 
the current number may chance to be 
one of the vilest literary hashes that 
ever issued from the press, yet so 
frequent are its changes of editors, 
that by the time these observations 
are published, it may, by having 
fallen into different hands, have 
assumed a totally different complexion. 
My remarks, therefore, on its present 
character must be understood as 
applying only to the two last 
numbers. 

With the name of its present editor 


~Tdo not profess to be acquainted ; but 


be he whom he may, he is certainly 
either very inattentive to his duty, or 
most terribly ‘* gravelled for lack of 
matter.”?> What value can possibly be 
attached to a magazine, one third of 


4 Vol. 6, p. 396. 
+ Vol. 7, p. 148. 
t Vol 8, p. 232. 
§ Vol. 8, pe 385, 
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the contents of which consists of mere 
transcripts from other works—A dull 
farrago of common-place memoranda 
upon Gunpowder—Bridges—Beards 
—Linen—Aldermen—Coats of Arms— 
and Burying-grounds ; with copious 
extracts from the “‘ Biographia Dra- 
matica,”? and a six-penny work called 
“ Popular Pastimes!” These, how- 
ever, uninteresting as they are, are 
still preferable to what are called the 
original communications,” which are 
little more than a series of most trans- 
cendently stupid comments upon 
Shakspeare, and a_ ten-times-told 
memoir of the elder Sheridan. One 
article, however, presents so curious 
a specimen of the originality of the 
{Inquisitor’s contents, that it deserves, 
and shall receive, from me particular 
notice. It is thus denominated— 
“ Florien and Ernestine; or, The 
Soldier’s Return, a Tale. By the 
Author of Melancholy Hours.” It 
may probably be imagined that this 
said “ Florien” is what it pretends to 
be, “ an original tale.’ No such 
thing!—It is to be found in a col- 
lection of nouvelles, translated into 
French, by Madame Montolieu, pub- 
lished at Paris, in three volumes ; 
aud still further to heighten the 
joke, this very tale was some time 
Since translated into English, and 
printed in several numbers of “ La 
Belle Assemblee!” The Author of 
“* Melancholy Hours” belongs I pre- 
sume to the fraternity of gipsies, who 
are accustomed to disfigure other 


people’s offspring, in order to make. 


them pass as their own; for in his 
translation of this little tale, the 
exquisite simplicity and pathos which 
pervade the original are entirely des- 
troyed, by the tasteless alterations he 
has introduced, and the misplaced 
finery with which he has thought 
proper to disfigure it. To what I 


have already said of the critieal opi. 
nions which are to be found in the 
Inquisitor I shall add but little; ver. 
bosity and triviality are their chief 
characteristics; and their influence 
I should imagine will never extend 
beyond the circle of the ’prentice- 
boys and old women, of whom the 
present readers of the work are prin- 
cipally composed. 

Having treated thus freely of the de- 
fects of the Inquisitor, it will be but 
fair to reverse the picture, and say 
somewhat upon the subject of its few 
excellencies. These may be comprised 
in two words,—its plates, and _ its 
poetry. Some of the former are cer- 
tainly very well executed, and the 
latter is superior to that found in the 
generality of magazines. Upon this 
topic, however, I shall take the liberty 
of offering a little advice to the Editor. 

In the first place, I recommend him 
no longer to permit his correspondents 
to print poems in praise of their own 
“ elegant poetry ;” and in the second, 
to refrain altogether from inserting 
verses of his own, or the work will 
speedily lose the good name it at 
present enjoys for its excellence in 
this department. 

I now take my leave of the Thea- 
trical Inquisitor; not without a fear 
that I shall be thought to have already 
wasted too much time and space upon 
so worthless a subject; but as the 
majority of the readers of this article 
will in all probability belong to that 
class to whom the mention of any 
subject at all connected with the dra- 
ma is interesting ; [ have ventured to 
extend my notice of the work to a 
length somewhat beyond that of the 
articles I have devoted to other ma- 
gazipes. In my next Review I hope 


to include iwo or three of these pub- 
lications. 
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FERDINAND MENDEZ PINTO, 
To the Editor of the British Stage. 


Sra—In Act II. of Congreve’s “‘Love 
for Love,” a passage occurs, the 
meaning of which I do not exactly 
comprehend, but which some one of 
your readers, who is better read than 
myself, may probably be able to ex- 
plain to my satisfaction. The passage 
I allude to, runs as follows :— 

“¢ Sir Sampson. By the horns of the 
moon, you would say, brother Capri- 
corn.” 

“ Foresight. Capricorn in your 
teeth, thou modern Mandeville ; Fer- 
dinand Mendez Pinto was but a type 
of thee, thou liar of the first magni- 
tude.” 

What I wish to know is this—Who 
was Ferdinand Mendez Pinto?—for 
I confess, though I have read and 
heard of avast number of most infer- 
nal liars, Mr. Pinto is still a stranger 


to me. 
JEREMY. 


MY POCKET-BOOK.—No. 2, 


* Ego, apis Matine 
More modoque 
** Grata carpentis thyma per laborem 
“ Plurimum.” Horace. 


Errata. The errata which happen 
in printing, sometimes render the pas- 
sages in which they are found remark- 
ably ludicrous. Amongst the instances 


ofthis kind which are occurring daily, - 


I have noted down afew which have 
allurded me no small amusement, and 
as this article is written solely with 
the view and hope of imparting entcr- 
tainment to its readers, they may 
perhaps reap some from a perusal of 
one or two of these printing-otfice 
blunders. 

In Act 2. of * Love in a Village”? is 


a song by Justice Woodcock, come- 
mencing— 


** When I followed a lass that was fro- 
ward and shy, 

** Oh! I stuck to her stuff till I made 
her comply; &c.” 

In an edition of the Opera printed 
at Edinburgh in 1805, the first of these 
lines was slightly altered, and the 
‘¢ Jass” thereby rendered at once both 
coy and kind—thus it ran 
** When I met with a lass that was for- 

ward andshy, 


Sterne, in his ‘* Sentimental Jour- 
ney,” has anidea, which I think com- 
mences thus—‘** L hate the man who. 
can travel from Dan to Beersheba, and 
say ’tis all barren! &c.”—In a trum- 
pery edition of the work, printed a 
few years since, this passage was some- 
what varied ; the printer had probably 
frequently read of Uriah’s wife, but 
knew little of Beersheba; he therefore 
printed it thus—* I hate the man who 
can travel from Dan to Bathsheba,” 
&e. —- 
Some months ago, when all the 
world was running mad about Lord 
Byron’s “ Farewell,” a strong contest 
took place amongst the petty book- 
sellers respecting the sale of the peem : 
and many of them printed it in a cheap 
form, with other fugitive pieces by 
the same author, which had appeared 
in newspapers.—A man named Hone, 
keeper of a book-stall in Fleet Street, 
was one of the most active of these 
speculators, and amongst a collection 
of Lord B’s poems, which he printed 
in a shilling pamphlet, he inserted a 
piece called ‘*‘Madame Lavalette,” 
which, however was not written by 
Lord Byron, but by arhyming quaker 
named Barton. In this said poem the 
following lines occur : 


‘¢ Her foes have awarded, in impotent 
malice, 

‘ To their captive a doom which all 
Europe abhors, 
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«“ And turns from the slaves of the 
priest-haunted palace, 

“ While those who replac’d them there 
blush for their cause.” 


In the third line of this stanza, Mr. 
Hone’s printer thought proper to sub- 
stitute stuirs for slaves, which was 
printed in perhaps some thousands of 
copies, and doubtless puzzled many 
readers confoundedly to understand 
its meaning. 


In Camphell’s exquisite little poem, 
“ The Exile of Erin,” are the follow- 
ing lines: 


** Sad is ny fate, said the heart-broken 
stranger, 

“The wild-wolf and deer to a eovert 
can flee, &ec.” 


In a periodical work, called, I think, 
the “ Poetical Miscellany,” this poem 
was printed, and the following in- 
genious alteration made in the second 
of the above lines: 


** The wild-wolf and deer to a convent 
can flee.” 


Rather uncommon visitors, I should 


imagine, at a convent, and not a little 
alarming to its inmates. 


HANDEL, when on his way to Ireland 
in 1741, was detained several days at 
Chester by an unfavourable wind; 
during this time, he applied to Mr. 
Baker, the organist, to know whether 
there were any choirmen in the cathe- 
dral, who could sing at sight, as he 
wished to prove some books which had 
been hastily transcribed, by trying 
the choruses, which he intended to 
perform in Ireland. Mr. Baker men- 
tioned some of the most likely men 
in Chester, and among the rest, a 
printer, of the name of Janson, who 
had a govd bass voice, and was one of 
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the best musicians in the choir, 4 
time was accordingly fixed for a pri- 
vate rehearsal at the Golden Falcon, 
where Handel was quartered ; but, 
alas! on trial of the chorus in the 
“ Messiah,”’—And with his stripes we 
are healed,— poor Janson, after re- 
peated attempts, failed so egregiously, 
that Handel, after swearing in four or 
five different languages, cried out: 
“ You schauntrel! tit not you tell me 
dat you could sing at soite?”— Yes, 
Sir,” replied the printer, “ and so I 
can, but not at first sight.” 
Prayuouse Critics.—It strikes me, 
that with three parts of those who 
attend the first performance of a new 
piece, il is a mere toss-up whether 
they are pleased or disgusted, and 
that they applaud or hiss, not from 
any conviction of its merits or de- 
merits, but merely as the fit takes 
them, This was curiously exemplified 
by an accident which came under my 
observation at the first performance of 
“Nota Bene.” A gentleman, who sat 
on the back row on one of the boxes, 
was hissing most lustily throughout 
nearly the whole of the first act: be- 
fore the commencement of the second, 
a person, who sat before him, turned 
round, and said, “ Sir, here is a lady 
sitting in front, who I presume is & 
friend of the author, and appears 
greatly distressed at the disapproba- 
tion which is expressed; I think 
therefore, it will be but charitable if 
you desist from hissing so loudly.”— 
“ Oh, very well,” replied the good- 
natured critic, “if that’s the case, 
Pil applaud with all my heart; and 
most religiously did he observe his 
promise, for during the remainder of 
the farce he was one of its staunchest 
supporters. 
Clement’s Inn, 
Jan. 24, 1817. 


DANGLE, JUN. 
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Original Woetry, 


Night Thoughts. 


When Mortals repose on the pillow 
of Night, 

When nought except fancy’s domi- 
nion is bright, 

When the day-dreams of man for a 
moment are crushed, 

And the wailings of childhood in slum- 
bers are hushed; 

Through the maze of the past our steps 
we retread, 

And the form of the future before us 
is spread, 

All the sorrows and fears of the pre- 
sent are flown, 

And the Fancy exists in a world of 
its own. 


Then the forms of the absent dis- 
tinctly appear, 

And the voice of affection seems 
whispering near, 

All painful realities fade from the 
view, 

While friends seem all constant, and 
lovers all true, 

Though the eyelid is closed, with pre- 
cision we trace 

Each well-beloved feature, each good- 
humour’d face, 


Though silence surrounds us, their | 


accents remain, 
And in visions they speak, and we 
listen again. 


Though the sunshine of hope and of 
fortune may set, 

In slumbers and dreams it may visit 
us yet ; 

Though our moments of pleasure so 


soon pass away, 
We retrace in the night, all the joys 
the day: 


Our mirth would be short, if we could 
not prolong 

The fond recollection of dance and 
of song ; 


And our youthful adventures would 


vanish too fast, 


If we could not dream over the bliss 
of the past. 


THOMAS. 


Imitation of Horace. 


* Ne sit ancillatibi amor pudori. ” 
Book 2, Ode 4, 


Oh! let not your passion for Betty 
the maid 

FE’er cover your cheek with a blush ; 

When beauty ennobles, immediately 
fade, 

Birth, Parentage, Duster, and Brush. 


How many like you, sir, have stooped 
for a prize 

When they thought a Cook’s figure 
bewitching, 

Or, feeling the force of a House- 
keeper’s eyes, 

Have married the queen of the kit- 
chen! 


Then let not your pride from her pre- 
sence recoil, 

Her smiles all impediments soften ; 

And who is more likely to make the 
pot boil 

Than she who has boiled it so often? 


Her pedigree, too, may (for ought 
that you know) 
Be worthy your tenderest love ; 
Then raise her at once from the 
regions below, 
To shine in the regions above. 
THOMAS. 
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To a Lady, with a Lock of Hair. 


Could locks of hair the thoughts 
unfold, 
‘Of those upon whose heads they 
curl’d, 
You’d have a chance of being told, 
The sweetest sayings in the world. 


Then would this little lock reveal 
Each secret sigh, each fond regret ; 
All I have felt and all I feel 
For one I never can forget. 


If it said true—’t wou’d say thou art 
My daily care—my nightly dream ; 
The cherished idol of my heart, 
My constant thought, my constant 
theme. 


But ah! it owns no magic spell 
To be the record of my woes ; 

And I will guard my griefs too well 
To let them injure your repose. 


If you are false, I have been taught 
A lesson ne’er to be forgot; 

That lesson has been dearly bought, 
And yet, oh! yet, I blame you not. 


And wherefore should I wish you 
here? 
The hope is vain, it cannot he ; 
For other scenes to you are dear, 
And other friends have banish’d me. 


Perhaps their words more warmth 
impart ; 
A nobler form perhaps they own ; 
But none can bear a warmer heart, 
Or love you more than I have done. 


Their eyes more lustre may possess, 
Their lips more skilled in flatt’ry’s 
lore, 
Yet though perhaps J please you less, 
I {cel they cannot love you more, 
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On them your brightest days bestow ; 
On them let all your glances Shine ; 

But when a pensive hour you know, 
Oh! let that little hour be mine, 


I’d envy not their blissful years, 
Who claim your smiles for their re. 
ward, 
If I might wipe away your tears, _ 
And be your chosen friend and 
guard. 


The trees their pendent blossoms bear, 
The bowers their former shade 
renew ; 
But not again to deck your hair, 
But not again to shelter you. 


The Jawns as soft a verdure boast, 
The same enjoyments still remain ; 
Tis J am changed, ’tis 7 have lost 
The joys, the hopes that warm’d me 
then. 


¥ct still at eve I wander there, 
Our former walks I still may see ;— 
The walks remain—but where, oh! 
where 
Is she who made them dear to me? 


Because my tears have pass’d away, 
The world may think I love you 
less ; 
But features would be seldom gay, 
Did all disclose their wretchedness. 


»Tis true they never see me weep, 
They little think the pangs I feel ; 
But no affliction is so deep 
As that we labour to conceal. 


I care not what befals me now ;— 
Can ought on earth deserve my 
care? 
I know these things are past, but how 


Can I forget that “ such things 
were.” 


January 1817, 


THOMAS. 
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Guy Mannering. 
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